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JOHN HART . . . creator of B.C. 


The creator of B.C. is a young man whose background gives no clue to the source of his zany wit. A small-town boy wed to a 
small-town girl, John Hart has given birth to some big-time cartoons. 


Since his first sale in 1954 to the Saturday Evening Post, scores of his panels have shown in that big-league showcase . . .and 
hundreds more have lightened the pages of such publications as . . . Look, True, This Week, American Legion, and Family Circle. . . 
mass recognition for a humorist. B.C. was his first onslaught into daily newspaper territory. 


John Hart was born, schooled, and still lives in Endicott, New York. Conceivably, B.C. is a reflection of native wit, but no 
studies can be found to prove it. Betwixt times, John joined the Air Force in 1950, met and married Bobby Jane Hatcher of historic 
Boston, a hamlet near Thomasville, Ga. Two small Harts, both girls, eventuated from the union: Pattie Sue and Perri Ann. 


After he returned from Korea in 1953, John settled down to serious comic cartooning in his wife's home town. The Saturday 
Evening Post discovered him there. Subsequently, the couple moved to their present home in the New York shoe town. 
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BRANT PARKER and JOHN HART . . . creators of THE WIZARD OF ID 


Most of the adventures of the Wizard, his tyrannical king, the cowardly knight, Sir Rodney, and the king's long-time political prisoner, 
the Spook, begin at Endicott, New York, in the studio of John Hart, the originator of the strip, which pokes fun at human follies and foibles 
by focusing on the people of Id. 


While investigating job opportunities, Hart visited the local paper and there met Brant Parker, the paper's cartoonist. Brant, now the 
Washington end of the King of Id, was then a struggling cartoonist and illustrator. Two years after B.C. became a success, John conceived 
THE WIZARD OF ID. But the idea lay dormant for nearly four years because he was too busy with the first strip. Then he approached Brant 
Parker for help, and they drew the first sequences together in three days and nights in a New York hotel. The features syndicate accepted 
it at first sight and is now constantly in the top three most popular comic strips according to American polls. 


John and two life-long friends whom he has turned into gag writers think up most of the jokes for the Wizard in Endicott. Then John 
feeds them to Brant in Washington by telephone and Brant draws the strip. Brant's clever art work has been a large factor in making the strip 
a success. He was born and went to school in Los Angeles, and his first job was with the Los Angeles Daily News as a staff artist. 


John Hart is short, about 5 feet 7 inches; Brant is several inches taller. Both are quiet spoken. Both of the cartoonists give the 
impression that they are still adjusting to their success. The immediate acceptance of the Wizard appears to have surprised them. But the 
success is not really so surprising. ach of the characters represents a commonplace type of person in the real world. 


Hart . Parker 
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According to a Chinese proverb, ‘‘a picture is worth a thousand words.’’ If this proverb 
could be updated, one could say ‘‘an editorial cartoon is worth two thousand words.”’ 
Because the editorial cartoonist is able to combine graphic depiction with the written 
word, he can combine the best of two worlds and can truly make the ‘‘pen mightier than 


the sword.’’ 


The effectiveness of an editorial cartoon comes from its currency and from its manner of 
presentation. What better way to summarize the strife in Northern Ireland, the emerging 
‘‘Nixon Supreme Court’’, the school busing dilemma, the state of our economy (inflation- 
unemployment) and various other local, national and international issues than through 
the various editorial cartoons contained in this collection? 


All cartoons contained in this display are by Hugh Haynie, editorial cartoonist of The 
Courier-Journal since 1958. He is a native of Virginia, having graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from the College of William and Mary in 1950. 


While these cartoons originally appeared in The Courier-Journal, they are likely to have 
been seen in many other parts of the nation and the world. Hugh Haynie’s cartoons are 
nationally syndicated and appear in approximately 60 newspapers. His work has been 
reprinted in national magazines — including Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News and World 
Report — and the United States Information Agency distributes many of his cartoons to 


overseas publications. 


In addition, the late President Kennedy, former President Johnson, Vice-President Agnew 
and President Nixon, plus many other public figures depicted in his work, have all 
requested originals of certain cartoons. 


In 1962 Haynie became the first editorial cartoonist ever named one of the ‘‘Ten Out- 
standing Young Men of the Nation’’ by the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
He has also received a National Headliner Award, two Freedom Foundation Medals and a 
National Brotherhood Citation. He was named a 1971 Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished 
Service Award winner for his ‘‘Moon Rocks’’ cartoon, which is included in this display. 


Haynie spends hours daily striving to perfect the intricate detail you see in his cartoons. 
He is never satisfied with the results, but readers are delighted time and time again. 
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ERNIE BUSHMILLER . . . creator of NANCY 


More than 30 years have passed since the chubby, pug-nosed merry little girl named Nancy first sprung to life to live with 
her Aunt Fritzi. It was a success from the start, and today NANCY is one of the world's best-known, best-loved newspaper comics, 
bringing delighted laughter to the readers of more than 600 daily and Sunday papers in the United States and Canada, and over 80 
papers in 30 foreign countries. 


In 1922 Ernie's "Fritzi Ritz" strip made the grade and began its regular appearance in the New York Evening World After 
the newspaper folded in 1931, Emie signed a long-term contract with United Feature Syndicate. In 1937 he created NANCY in 
which Fritzi Ritz continued as Aunt Fritzi. 


Despite years of popularity, neither Nancy, her little friends nor her aunt, have aged a day. Ernie feels strongly that the 
adventures of childhood will always be appreciated, no matter what the age of ihe reader. 


And, of course, in addition to the loyal army of NANCY fans, every year brings a whole new crop of young readers who 
find Nancy and her friends undergoing the same situations, frustrations and bewilderments that they themselves are facing. Whether 
merrily announcing that she has "saved" Aunt Fritzi a $5 reward for good schoolwork, or watching television reruns in a mirror to 
give them a new look, Nancy has managed to captivate young and old audiences alike. 


Like many artists, Ernie works on a highly individualistic time schedule. His working day usually starts in the late afternoon, 
and often continues to 2.a.m. or later. He often draws the final (or, as he calls it the "pay-off") panel of his strips first, and then 
works backwards to the beginning. 


Born in New York City on August 24, 1905, Emie now lives with his wife Elizabeth in the wooded countryside north of 
Stamford, Conn. The Bushmillers lived for a long time in the Bronx, where both he and his wife were born and raised. 
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MORT WALKER . . . creator of BEETLE BAILEY 


Mort Walker is one of four children and was born Addison Morton Walker in Eldorado, Kansas, September 3, 1923. The 
family later moved to Kansas City where he attended high school. It was there he began drawing a strip called "The Lime-Juicers" 
for the now defunct Kansas City Journal. When the paper folded, Mort went to work after school in the stockroom of the Hallmark 


greeting card company. Within three years he became its chief designer. He was just 18. 

Then he enrolled at the University of Missouri, but shortly he was drafted and became a rifleman in an infantry company. 
Thus Beetle was born, but nobody knew it yet. He later attended infantry OCS and then served in Italy as an intelligence and 
investigating officer. He was discharged in 1946 as a first lieutenant. 

In New York, after graduation from the University of Missouri, he had a hard time of it for awhile. His first 200 cartoons were 
rejected, but his persistent pounding on editors' doors paid off eventually. Within a short time after his first sale, he became 
one of the top ten magazine cartoonists in the country. In 1949 he married the girl back home, Jean Suffill, a graduate of Missouri 
University of Journalism School. They now live in Greenwich, Connecticut, with their six children, four boys and two girls. 

Walker rates exceptionally high with other artists as well as the public. In 1953, three years after the debut of BEETLE BAILEY, 
he won the Billy DeBeck Memorial Award of the National Cartoonists Society -- "Oscar" of the cartooning profession. 
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ALLEN SAUNDERS and KEN ERNST . . . creator and artist of MARY WORTH 


MARY WORTH has come a long way from the day she started life as "Apple Mary" back in 1932. Apple Mary was the brain-child of 
Martha Orr, niece of the Chicago Tribune's editorial cartoonist, Corey Orr. A cheerful, sentimental do-gooder, Apple Mary was a true 
depression product. She bore a family resemblance to a Damon Runyon character named "Apple Annie," who was immortalized in two movies. 


Like Apple Annie, Apple Mary saw her widow's supply of stocks and bonds reduced to worthless paper by the crash, and she was 
forced to sell apples on the street corner. Her plight, projected with simple narrative tales, rang all too true to many of her readers. 
The apple-selling profession in no way impaired her intrinsic gentility, nor did it discourage her relentless habit of dishing out good cheer 
and homely wisdom to all comers, in a hard world composed of stray mongrels and homeless orphans, overdue mortgages, and villainous 
landlords. Always at her side in those days was her crippled grandson, Denny. 


Apple Mary held her own for six years, a regular daily feature in some forty newspapers with sizable circulations. Then her creator, 
Miss Orr, abandoned comics for matrimony. Meanwhile, times changed. Apple Mary suddenly seemed dated. The depression years were over 
and her world and her wisdom were no longer pertinent to newly prosperous fans. 


Mary's erstwhile popularity, however, convinced Harold Anderson, manager of the Publishers Syndicate, that she was worth saving. 
He assigned the salvage job to the syndicate's cartoon editor, Allen Saunders, already an accomplished comic writer busy with the "Steve 
Roper" strip. Saunders decided on a radical up-dating of Mary, which he accomplished with the artistic collaboration of Ken Ernst, a 
highly proficient cartoonist and former magician. The eventual result was an almost new character -- Mary Worth. 


What had Saunders done to Apple Mary? He took her away from the apple stand, away from the street corner denizens of an 
impoverished society, and turned her loose in a slick new world of sophisticates, socialites, glamor girls, and other rarefied personalities, 
interspersed with some leavening small-town types. He allowed Denny and all her other surrounding characters to disappear unexplained 
(although Denny has since popped up in some sequences as a grown man.) 
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WALT DISNEY . . . creator of DONALD DUCK 


The late Walt Disney shared one thing with DONALD DUCK, his most hilarious creation. They both had a modest -- 


exceedingly modest -- Hollywood beginning. 
Walt arrived in Hollywood with $40 and an idea. DONALD DUCK got his start as an extra in a "Mickey Mouse" picture. 


Donald, who has quacked his rage on his own TV show and in 10,000 theatres, to the delight of many millions, is today as 
famous as Mickey. He was never intended to be a star but showed such talent for running away with a picture that top-billing was 
inevitable. The eccentric duck, according to his creator, has only one regret -- the fact that he was not allowed to play the part 
of Snow White. 

Walt Disney, as the creator of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, the Silly Symphonies, Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs, 
California's Disneyland and Florida's Disneyworld, is about the biggest name in the world of entertainment. 

The son of an Irish-Canadian father and German-American mother, Walt Disney was born in Chicago in 1901. Before 
starting his life work, he had also been a newspaper cartoonist, commercial artist, art student, truck driver and dabbled in several 
other arts and trades. When he arrived in Hollywood in 1923, he had already produced a few animated cartoon films. 


In Hollywood young Mr. Disney went into partnership with his older brother, Roy. Roy was the business manager of the 
Walt Disney Enterprises, and Walt was the artistic genius and driving force. This partnership stood until Walt Disney's death in 1966. 


Disney had only fair success with his films until Mickey Mouse was born. The idea of Mickey, it is said, was conceived 
during a sleepless night in an upper berth. Mickey was just so-so in his first two films, but the third, "Steam-boat Willie," was a 
whopping success. That was in 1928, and from that time on the older Disney brother had little trouble meeting the payroll. 


Today Walt Disney is remembered not only as the creator of some of the funniest and most lovable characters in the world 
of Make-Believe, but as a man who loved and cared enough to devote his life to making this world a happier place. 
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CHESTER GOULD. . . creator of DICK TRACY 


During the summer of 1946, newspapers from coast to coast carried a front page story about a wedding which never actually took 
place between two people who never actually lived! 


The couple, of course, was Gravel Gertie and B. O. Plenty, twin horribles of Chester Gould's internationally famous detective 
strip, DICK TRACY. Gould's ability to grip a nation with his vivid pen-and-ink characterizations is a phenomenon of the cartoon business. 


Chester Gould is a mild-appearing chap with iron-gray hair and horn-rimmed glasses. He might well be a transplanted farmer 
hailing from somewhere in the Ozarks. And as a matter of fact, he is. 


Even as a boy in Oklahoma, Gould always wanted to become a cartoonist. To further his ambition, he completed two years at 
Oklahoma A & M, then struck out for Chicago with fifty dollars in his pocket. On the strength of his limited art training he landed a job 
with the old Chicago Journal. 

One gray day Gould glumly weighed his hefting family obligations (one wife, one daughter) against his slim artist's salary. He 
decided that Chester Gould, the Oklahoma flash, was a "Grade A" flop. That was in the year 1931. 


In those days the Chicago police were having their publicized troubles combating the prohibition-era crime wave. The imaginative 
Mr. Gould decided that if the coppers could not catch their full quota of crooks, he would do the job for them. On paper, that is. So he 
drew six cartoon strips about a hook-nosed detective he called "Plainclothes Tracy." 


Gould had been trying for some time to sell a feature to the Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate. They finally decided to 
try his new strip, and suggested its name be shortened to DICK TRACY. 


To describe Gould as a transplanted farmer is no exaggeration. Asa youth in Oklahoma he ran a five-acre truck farm. Today he 
lives and works on his 130-acre farm 58 miles from Chicago. With his wife and daughter he occupies a rambling 12-room house. On the 
second floor is his studio wherein he concocts each larceny and "cold" case that Tracy is called upon to crack. 
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MR. and MRS. GEORGE SMITH . . . creators of THE SMITH FAMILY 


Mr. and Mrs. George Smith collaborate on THE SMITH FAMILY and theirs is a comic that truly reflects the hilarity of a real-life 
family. There are eleven Smith children -- ten girls and one boy! THE SMITH FAMILY cartooned characters are just newspaper 
replicas of the entire real life family including "Hon" (Mom) and Dad. "We are never lacking for material for an all-encompassing 
comic strip," says Smith. 


George Smith, the artist, says he does most of his work when the children are in school ... or elsewhere, but he readily admits 
they furnish him with most of his ideas and gags. He simply listens to their conversations and observes their strategy and antics. 


In 1941, when leaving art school, George Smith started his cartoonist career by selling his first cartoon to The Saturday Evening 
Post. Then came World War Il. After serving as chief artist for the 58th Signal Battalion "with a studio on half the islands in the 
Pacific," Smith returned to the USA, in 1946, and again sold cartoons to The Post and other magazines of national circulation. 


Early years of the Smiths' wedded life were spent in, or near, New York City. They now live in California. 


Says Smith of his large family: "Most all of us have, or have had, families. We all know that babies cry ... but they also 
smile. And |'m sure that those of us who were compulsory heroes in World War II, often reminisce over those quiet days at the front 
where the only noise was a little bombing or strafing once in a while. 


"Nothing is changed !" 
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FRANK CLARK and DENNY NEAL. . . creator and artist of THE COUNTRY PARSON 


Frank A. Clark is the author of the nationally syndicated newspaper feature, THE COUNTRY 


PARSON. 

Mr. Clark began writing the popular newspaper feature in 1955 in collaboration with Wally 
Falk, a gag panelist, who illustrated the feature originally. After Falk's death in 1962, Dennis 
Neal, Des Moines, lowa, advertising artist, took over the illustrating job and continues to 


provide the drawings. 

A graduate of Drake University, Clark went to work for The Register and Tribune Company 
upon graduation and has been with that company, first in its newsroom and then the Sunday 
feature department, moving to the Syndicate in 1941. Today he is Business Manager of The 
Register and Tribune Syndicate, now a separate corporation. 

Born at Elkhart, lowa, Clark married a girl who was graduated with him in a class of eleven, 
Gladys Bieghler, and they have three sons, Mark, Paul and Bruce, all now away from home. 


He comes by his interest in ethical and moral values in our society quite naturally because 
of his many activities in his church and community. He is an elder at the New Christian Church, 
across the street from the Drake University campus, served as a resource leader and speaker for 
the denomination's men's groups in meetings across the country, was president of the Des Moines 
Council of Churches and of the Drake National Alumni Association. In 1970 he was awarded 


a Distinguished Service Award by Drake University. 


Denny Neal, who illustrates the daily epigrams, was not the originator of the character 
whose stalwart figure has become the symbol of confidence and sympathetic understanding. He 
has drawn the feature since January of 1963. Neal, too, lives in Des Moines, is an advertising 


’ artist and a Methodist. 
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"LOOKS LIKE OUR VICTORY GARDEN HAS HAD IT. 
Do YOU SUPPOSE THERES A WAY TO GET OUT 
OF THIS WITH HONOR?” 


RALPH DUNAGIN. . . creator of TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


Rangy, smiling, but inclined to be silent, when he does talk, Ralph Dunagin gives his 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, origins away. But don't let that drawl fool you. He's got the sharpest- 
shooting pen this side of Washington. That's why Dunagin calls his cartoon panel TELL IT LIKE 


IT IS. 
Ralph Dunagin lives as close to "country style" as possible, a dozen miles outside of 
Orlando, Florida, in the midst of the haunting whisper of Australian pines and on the edge of 


a limpid lake which has become a watery , wild-duck pit-stop. 


He and his attractive wife, Mildred, seem to have communications with the younger 
generation well in hand, to judge from the polite obedience of his daughters, (if only the 
youngest, a red-headed, round-faced, be-freckled imp named Terry, wouldn't keep bringing 
snakes into the house. ) 

Part of the reason for his insight is that Ralph Dunagin has been a newspaperman, at the 
Orlando Sentinel, for more than eight years, at the hub of "Where it's happening" no matter 
what or where in the world. The other part is talent, a talent for getting to the heart of the 
matter and telling it "Like it is," whether the cutting edge of his wit nicks the younger or 
mature generations, the establishment or the anti-establishment. Maybe, behind that silent 


smile the tall, affable young cartoonist is laughing at himself as well. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCUS 


BIL KEANE . . . creator of THE FAMILY CIRCUS 


Bil Keane was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 5, 1922. He taught himself to draw by imitating 
his favorite cartoonists in magazines and newspapers. 

Working as staff cartoonist on the Philadelphia Bulletin from 1946 to 1959, he created a Sunday comic feature, 
"Silly Philly," which is still read weekly by "nearly everybody" in Philadelphia, Keane says. 


arate atnaieace at In 1948, he married his wartime sweetheart in Australia, Thelma Carne. They have five children, aged five 
« r : ‘ e to 13. "Thelma passes on everything that comes off my drawing board, " says Keane. "She is the most kissable 
Hold it! There’s no TV in this place. editor | have met." 


Keane uses no gag writers and creates all the situations himself. He draws entirely with a crow quill pen and 
works very fast. He roughs out six gags at a time, pencils in the six, and then inks them as the mail truck is 
bounding across the desert toward his studio. 

THE FAMILY CIRCUS came to town in February, 1960. The characters in the feature are counterparts of the 
various characters found in abundance lying in disorder in the Keane home. "I work with one eye on the drawing 
board, my other eye on the calendar, and my other eye peering at the back lawn and the antics of the five little 
Keanes. | just draw what | see," he says. 

The Keanes lived for ten years in a small mortgaged home in Roslyn, Pennsylvania (just outside of Philadelphia). 
They moved to Scottsdale, Arizona, in 1959. 
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JACK BERRILL . . . creator of GIL THORP 


Jack Berrill is a blue-eyed, pleasant-faced man. He lives in New Milford, Connecticut, a community very much like the one 
in which the Milford High of the GIL THORP strip is located. Just by coincidence, his next door neighbor and good friend is athletic 
coach at the local high school. Berrill is married and has five children -- who will undoubtedly be providing him with first-hand 
story material for many years to come. 


"Maybe I'm a simple soul," says Berrill, "but | think the young people should be portrayed as they honestly are. For the most 
part, the kids are looking for advice and guidance and they're not getting it. I'll try to reflect high school life as realistically as 
a cartoon strip for family consumption can. 


"My history is brief," he adds. "| was born in Brooklyn in 1923, and graduated from Brooklyn Tech in 1941. | was offered 
an art scholarship to Pratt Institute but refused it because my father thought that Pratt would ruin my style as a cartoonist, which | 
had always wanted to be. 


"So | ended up on the New York News as a copyboy at $18 a week. Very shortly thereafter, Martin Branner, creator of 
"Winnie Winkle," asked me to become his assistant. ..and | worked for him for 17 years. Now, as you know, I'm on my own." 
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MORRIE TURNER . . . creator of WEE PALS 


Back in the days when youngsters idolized boxer Joe Louis, young Morrie Turner's hero was E. Sims Campbell, a cartoonist. Turner 


eventually grew out of the hero worship stage, and today he has drawn abreast of the talented Campbell, having created the King Features 
comic strip WEE PALS, starring Nipper, a young Confederate flag-carrying soul brother, and a collection of contemporaries who resemble 


the U.N. General Assembly in ethnic variety. 
WEE PALS appeared first in the Berkeley Post. In the beginning all the characters were black. "But," Turner says, "one day | 


decided that if the white cartoonists were in sin, so was I; so | integrated. "I feel rather strongly about the strip and my role as cartoonist- 
creator. | feel that if | have something significant to say, it is my duty to say it. But | also feel that my first responsibility is to entertain, 


and if | can't be entertaining while making my point, the point will not be made." 


Addressing grammar school classes in cities where WEE PALS appears, he always commands full houses. Kids love him. Morrie says: 
"| see myself in a goodwill role. | enjoy all the kids, but | especially want black kids to see me. It's a way of showing them they can make 


it if they really want to do it.-" 


If there's a point to Turner's work it might be gotten from a Sunday release in which different regulars in WEE PALS called out 
"Red Power," "Brown Power," "Black Power," "White Power," "Yellow Power." Finally our hero, Nipper, with his Confederate hat on, 
pulls the light cord and shouts, "Electric Power!" The last panel is dark. The balloon reads, "Now we're all the same. " 


Morrie Turner and his wife, Letha, live in Berkeley, California. They have a son, Morrie. In addition to the strip, Morrie has 
produced several successful children's books and paperback collections of WEE PALS, the latter published by New American Library. 
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HI AND LOIS 


i” LOOK AT THE 
<4 BRANCHES IT 
KNOCKED DOWN 


DUE BROWNE 
SS] 


BOY! THAT 
WAS A SUDDEN 


IN THE PATIO 
CUSHIONS 


© King Features Syndicate, Inc., 1973. World rights reserved. 


DIK BROWNE... . creator of Hl AND LOIS 


Big, genial Dik Browne - he's over six feet and is a 190-pounder - is the artist who collaborates with Mort Walker in creating 
HI AND LOIS, the story of Hiram and Lois Flagston and their quartet of lively kids. The strip is a rousing, humorous story of the 
suburbs, and the Brownes - Dik, his wife and two children. They live in Wilton, Connecticut, which is as suburban as it can be. 


A native New Yorker, Browne was born August 11, 1918. The Brownes were not rich, and Dik (Richard Arthur Allan Browne) 
went to work at the New York Journal as a copy boy. 


"1 always liked drawing," he says, "but for a while there, it looked as if I'd passed art by. | was vitally interested in becoming 
Willie Scoop, the boy reporter. | went to art school at night, but my interest in being a newspaperman made me sort of drift away 
from the drawing board." He was yanked back in line, he says, when the Journal drafted him to draw maps and murder diagrams. In 
1941 he joined the art staff of Newsweek, and the next year he married Joan Kelly, a pretty New York brunette who had been working 
on the Daily News. Almost immediately he was inducted into the army, and he spent three and a half years with the engineers corps. 


"That's where | learned to draw cartoons," he explains; "so when | came out of the service, | went into advertising art, 
drawing strips for cereal food and so on." He redesigned the famous Campbell soup kids and designed Chiquita Banana. 


Through a friend, he met Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and did some voluntary cartoon work for the bishop, in connection with 
missions, and in 1953 he illustrated the bishop's "Life Is Worth Living," published by McGraw-Hill. 


Dik works both day and night, preferring the night, and he labors in a New York office because he says he can't get disengaged 
from his family when he's home; he likes them too much and wants to be in on whatever they're doing. His two boys -= "both 
exceptional," he says, like a proud suburban pop -- are Robert and Christopher, and already Bobby has shown a flair for art. "He 
seems to specialize in dinosaurs, " Dik adds, a trifle uncertainly. 
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SESAME STREET 


BIGGER! 


1972. World rights reserved. 


© King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
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CLIFF ROBERTS . . . SESAME STREET Cartoonist 


The SESAME STREET comic strip, like the program seen on 254 TV stations in the U.S. and overseas in some 50 foreign 
countries, is created by the Children's Television Workshop. And like the TV show, the SESAME STREET comic strip is designed 


to teach youngsters sizes, shapes, numbers, letters and concepts, in a manner so delightfully humorous and intriguing that it will 
entertain the entire family. 


The wonderful, wacky characters in the comic strip include Professor Drummond Bugle, Pierre O'Hare, a lion named 
Charlie Mane, Lotta, an elephant, a cat named Nelson Ninelives, Beatrice Honey, a bee, and Theda Boa, a boa with false eyelashes. 


Cliff Roberts, who draws the SESAME STREET comic strip is a Children's Television Workshop cartoonist who was one of the 
first contributors to the Sesame Street series. He was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., worked for a time in a Detroit art studio, was an 
animator in New York for some years and now lives in Van Nuys, Califomin, with his wife, Virginia, a former fashion designer, and 
their two children, Cliff B. Roberts, Jr., and a daughter, Kiley. 
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DR. NICHOLAS P. DALLIS, MARVIN BRADLEY and FRANK EDGINGTON 
. « « creators of REX MORGAN, M.D. 


There is a handsome energetic doctor who makes more than 900 million house calls a week. He is Rex Morgan, 
M.D., lead character in the cartoon strip of the same name. 


REX MORGAN, M.D., appears in more than 400 newspapers every day, including newspapers in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Japan and several Latin American countries. Rex Morgan is the 
creation of a real-life physician, Dr. Nicholas P. Dallis, a psychiatrist, who blends daily entertainment with 
sound medical information. 

In a special citation, the American Medical Association, said: "Through an entertainment medium of wide- 
spread appeal he (Dr. Dallis) has contributed immensely to public education on many medical subjects and alerted 
Americans to the dangers of medical quackery. The character of Dr. Morgan has come to typify the modern doctor, 
a man of high principles, intelligence and integrity, devoted to the service of his patients, and yet a truly human, 
compassionate individual . 

Dr. Dallis writes his REX MORGAN scripts in detailed, scenario form and sends them to artists Marvin Bradley, 
who draws the figures, and Frank Edgington, who fills in the backgrounds and furniture. In the early days of 
REX MORGAN, Bradley spent weeks talking with Dr. Dallis and following him on his hospital rounds, learning 
just how a stethoscope hangs. 


Edgington 


Bradley 
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